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Commanders were hampered by their ignor-
ance of the numbers on which they could de-
pend. When he was asked what force would
be required to finish the war, his reply was
" every available man." But in the same way
that he disliked civilian incursions into the field
of strategy he disliked military incursions into
the field of politics. If statesmen would mind
their own business he would mind his. It was
their business, not his, to provide the men. His
business dealt with training and strategy.
But Kitchener had not the same excuse for
standing aloof.   Though he was a soldier, Eke
Robertson, he had accepted office as Minister
of War; and with it the duty of providing for
the upkeep of the Army.   He himself had been
the first to demand a national effort.   He had
made a personal appeal to the country, and he
had fixed the establishment at 70 Divisions.  It
was therefore essentially his business to see
that those Divisions were maintained at full
strength.   At one time he seems to have been
ready to shoulder this responsibility.   Accord-
ing to Sir George Arthur, who was certainly in
a position to know, he had intended to take
the matter into his own hands and demand the
necessary legislation.   He got into touch with
the Labour Member of the Cabinet, Mr. Arthur
Henderson, and secured a pledge that his pro-
posal should not be opposed by the Labour
Party as a whole.   But before putting it for-
ward he wished to exhaust all the possibilities
of the voluntary system.   In the meantime
certain hot-headed patriots called clamorously
on the Government to enforce universal service